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GEOGRAPHICAL RECORD. 



AMERICA. 



Bibliography of North American Geology. — The United 
States Geological Survey has just issued as Bulletin 188 a biblio- 
graphy of North American Geology, Palaeontology, Petrology, and 
Mineralogy, covering the period 1892-1900. This most useful work 
is a combination of the annual bibliographies compiled by Mr. Fred. 
Broughton Weeks, and published by the Survey during the period 
from 1892 to 1S99, inclusive. In this volume the series is brought 
up to the beginning of the new century. The publication of these 
bibliographies will be continued annually, and every ten years they 
will be brought together in a form similar to the one now presented. 
The volume of 717 pages contains 6,548 titles, arranged alphabeti- 
cally by authors' names. Under most of the titles is a brief note 
showing the nature of the papers. The subject-index is comprised 
in Bulletin 189, the companion volume, by means of which any title 
in the bibliography may easily be found. One hundred and seventy- 
three publications, home and foreign, were consulted in the pre- 
paration of the bibliography. Mr. Weeks is entitled to much credit 
for this careful and laborious compilation, which will be highly 
appreciated by geological workers and students. 

Geographical Bulletin. — -Several additions have been made to 
the Geographical Bulletins issued by the United States Geological 
Survey. Bulletin 190 is a Gazetteer of Texas, with an introduction 
on its geographic, climatic, and industrial features, illustrated by 
ten small maps in colours, showing the mean annual temperature and 
rainfall, the magnetic declination in 1900, forest areas, and density 
of population in the census years from 1850 to 1900, inclusive. A 
contoured topographic map, on a scale of 25 miles to the inch, with 
contour interval of 250 feet, by Mr, Robert T. Hill, gives an excel- 
lent idea of the drainage and the distribution of railroads. 

No. 192 is a Gazetteer of Cuba, with a geographical description 
and five population maps based on the census of 1899. Two other 
coloured maps of special interest show the distribution of the sugar 
and tobacco growing areas. Under the unfortunate ruling of the 
Board on Geographic Names the Spanish form " Habana " is pre- 
served in this and other Government publications for the perplexity 
of school children and many others who may meet it. 
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No. 194 is a history and discussion of the Surveys of the North- 
west boundary of Texas by Mr. Marcus Baker, who concludes that 
until a new and trustworthy determination of the longitude has been 
made the boundary should be shown on the 103d meridian from the 
Canadian River southward, and on the meridian of 103 2' from the 
Canadian northward. Thus far 30 of the 194 Bulletins issued by the 
■Geographical Survey have been in the Geographical Series. 

Water Supply and Irrigation Papers. — The latest issues of 
these publications of the United States Geological Survey (Nos. 
57-64) include a preliminary list of deep borings in this country 
(No. 57, Alabama-Montana; No. 61, Nebraska-Wyoming). These 
many hundreds of wells and borings are all more than 400 feet in 
•depth. Borings are particularly numerous in the oil and natural gas 
regions; many of the wells, active or abandoned, yield salt water. 
Brine wells are very numerous in the large salt-yielding States. In 
a considerable proportion of the artesian wells sunk for irrigation 
purposes the water does not rise quite to the surface. In the deepest 
well of South Dakota, 2,500 feet, at Rosebud Agency, the water 
rises only to within 600 feet of the surface. Excelsior Well, at 
Yankton, 493 feet deep, yields 3,000 gallons a minute, and has suf- 
ficient head to raise the water 120 feet above the surface. 

No. 58 gives the results of surveys for water storage and power 
developed on Kings River, California. The raisin crop, whose 
profits in 1900 were over $2,000,000, and the other fruit, stock, and 
general farming interests of the Fresno district, are dependent upon 
this river for their existence. They are now supplied with water 
only from gravity canals. It is proposed to enlarge the usefulness 
of the Kings River by building storage reservoirs and pumping 
works. If all the water thus diverted from the river should be put 
on new areas it would mean the addition of 200,000 acres of irri- 
gated land. 

Nos. 59 and 60, by J. B. Lippincott, treat of the development and 
application of water in the San Bernardino valley, Cal., which fur- 
nishes many varieties of semi-tropical and other fruits for the eastern 
and home markets. Nos. 62 and 63, by H. A. Pressey, relate to 
the hydrography of the southern Appalachian mountain region, 
which stands out as a physiographic unit far above the surrounding 
country. The importance of a fuller knowledge of this region has 
been emphasized by the movement for Governmental acquisition of 
the wooded lands among the mountains, to be set apart as a forest 
reservation. The rivers, topography, and resources are described, 
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and the monograph is illustrated with many photographs and two 
maps. 

No. 64 is a discussion by Professor E. C. Murphy, of Cornell 
University, of the accuracy of stream measurements as ordinarily 
conducted by the hydrographers of the Survey. 

Labrador. — The Bulletin of the Geographical Society of Phila- 
delphia publishes (1902, No. 4, pp. 65-212) the report of the 
Brown-Harvard expedition to Nachvak (about 59 N.) during the 
summer vacation of 1900. The report was prepared by E. B. Dela- 
barre, Ph.D. The party, composed of six men — Dr. Delabarre of 
Brown University, Dr. Reginald A. Daly, Instructor in geology in 
Harvard University, and four Harvard undergraduates — secured 
for the voyage the 40-ton fishing schooner Brave, four men in the 
crew. Sixty-three days were spent on the Labrador coast, and the 
total cost of the expedition was only $1,200. In spite of the 
modest proportions and aims of the expedition, the results surpassed 
expectations, and showed, further, that there is a large field in 
Labrador for profitable researches. Long sections of the coast 
are not yet charted with any degree of accuracy. Ranges of the 
loftiest mountains on the Atlantic seaboard are still unsurveyed, 
and offer a new field for topographical and geological investigation. 
Dr. Delabarre writes: 

Even such a cursory survey as ours could greatly improve the recorded outlines 
of the islands and coasts in hundreds of places ; and accurate work by experienced 
men would be of much value to the numerous vessels that frequent this coast. 

A land march of about 100 miles was made between the long 
and narrow bays of Hebron on the south and Nachvak on the 
north. The Eskimos, but not white men, frequently traverse it. 
The walking was mostly over large heaps of stone that fill the nar- 
row valleys and cover the mountain tops. At the extremes of the 
route the rock formations are of gneiss, cut by trap-dykes, the 
characteristic rock material of the country; in the middle section, 
about 30 miles, the rocks are sedimentary, mostly slate. As no fos- 
sils have yet been discovered in these deposits, their age has not 
been determined. The mountains on the borders of the Saglek 
and Nachvak fiords are very lofty, and often rise in perpendicular 
cliffs out of the water and the tributary valleys; along the bays, on 
which Hebron and Ramah are situated, the mountains rise more 
gradually to lesser heights. 

The climax of the grand scenery of the coast is reached in the 
Nachvak fiord with the lofty mountains around it. Dr. Daly made 
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ov,er twenty soundings in the fiord, the greatest depth being no- 
.fathoms. Evidences of the former glaciation of this region are 
abundant. Dr. Daly established the fact that the main ice-sheet 
did not extend higher than 2;ioo feet above the sea. Below that 
height he found all the marks of former glacial activity. 

On the north shore of the fiord is the post of the Hudson Bay 
Company, which carries on a flourishing trade in furs and fish with 
the Eskimos. There are now only about 1,000 Eskimos along the 
Atlantic coast; from Hopedale south most of them are of mixed 
blood, but north of this place they are said to be almost entirely 
pure-blooded. 

Botanical collections were made in many localities, the Labrador 
current was studied, and Nachvak fiord was sounded and charted. 
Dr. Daly was a tireless worker in the field of geology. Among 
other results he found phenomena of former submergence and sub- 
sequent uplift of the coast, occurring since the glacial epoch. The 
complete geological results have been printed in his " Geology of 
the Northeast Coast of Labrador," Bulletin of the Museum of Com- 
parative Zoology at Harvard College, pp. 205-270, Feb., 1902. 

Tyrrell's Survey between Great Slave Lake and Hudson 
Bay. — The Report of J. W. Tyrrell on his survey between Great 
Slave Lake and Hudson Bay is published in the Annual J?eJ>ort(igoi) 
of the Department of the Interior, Ottawa. The work, accom- 
plished between March and December, 1900, embraced 1,729 miles 
of surveys, in carrying out which 4,600 miles were traversed with 
sleds and canoes. The survey extended between the parallels of 
62 30' and 65 from the east end of Great Slave Lake across the 
Barren Grounds to the mouth of Chesterfield Inlet, Hudson Bay. 
A correct topographical map of the routes traversed, in twenty-two 
sheets on a scale of two statute miles to an inch, accompanies the 
Report, and is a valuable contribution to the mapping of this little- 
known region. 

One of the most important resulcs of the survey was the discov- 
ery of the Thelon river, which, rising to the southwest of Doobaunt 
lake, flows north, receiving the Hanbury river as a tributary on the 
left, and then flows east through a series of lakes to Chesterfield 
Inlet. The junction of the Thelon and Hanbury is about 150 miles 
east of Fort Reliance, which is at the east end of Great Slave Lake. 
Below the junction the Thelon has for 224 miles an approximate 
average width of 250 yards, with a depth of 6 feet, and a current 
of three miles an hour. The depth of the channel in most places 
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measures from 10 to 14 feet, but in a few places there are not more 
than three feet of water over the sand-bars. Mr. Tyrrell says that 
this fine river provides navigation for light-draught steamers all 
the way from Hudson Bay through Chesterfield Inlet to the Han- 
bury — 550 miles — excepting, perhaps, at two rapids on the river 
below Baker lake, where some improvements in the channel may 
be necessary. The survey has practically determined the extent 
of navigation from Hudson Bay to the west by way of Chesterfield 
Inlet. The Report includes tables of latitudes, magnetic declina- 
tion, distances and elevation, a complete meteorological record, 
and many photographs of the trading posts, plains, wooded regions, 
lakes, and rivers. 

A Gazetteer of Argentina. — The Argentine Government has 
just published at Buenos Aires the Diccionario Demogrdfico Argen- 
tina, which will undoubtedly be a most convenient work of reference 
not only for the citizens of the country but also for business men 
in other lands who have dealings with that Republic. It gives in 
tabular form the name of every city, town, and hamlet in the coun- 
try, alphabetically arranged, together with the province, depart- 
ment, and commune in which it is situated, its population by the 
census of 1895, the railroads and telegraphs that serve it, if any, 
and the fact whether it has a post office. The Gazetteer contains 
about 4,500 place names. 

EUROPE. 

Italian Emigration. — No country is more alert than Italy in 
looking after the interests of its citizens who emigrate to other 
lands. The Government publishes at Rome the Bollettino dell' Emi- 
grazione, which appears every month or two, is sold for a few cents, 
and is full of information of use to emigrants or relating to the 
condition of Italians in other lands. Nos. 10 and 11, 1902, for 
example, contain articles on the laws and regulations of Germany 
relating to immigrants into the Empire, emigrant lodging-houses 
in Hamburg and Bremen, the condition of Italians in the United 
States, and advice to those who are about to make new homes in 
foreign countries. Italian Consuls frequently send reports of the 
condition of their compatriots in other lands. It is learned from 
the Bollettino that, on account of the lack of work and low wages in 
Italy, many go to Germany, where labour receives 3.75 lire a day 
instead of 1.50 to 2 lire a day as at home. In Saxony and Thu- 
■ringia some Italians lead a wandering life, selling sweetmeats on the 
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road or exhibiting trained animals at the fairs; many others are 
engaged in highway and railroad building, street paving, etc. ; a 
small number are teachers of the Italian language, students, and 
wine or fruit merchants. In 1900 the Italians in Prussia numbered 
22,407 (3,343 in 1895), of whom 14,599 lived in eight cities of 
Westphalia and the Rhine Province. 

Statistics in Bulgaria. — A gratifying indication of the pro- 
gress of Bulgaria is afforded by the large Quarterly published by 
the Government in Sofia and devoted to statistics of the foreign 
trade, the commercial movement of the ports, and the average 
prices of commodities in the principal towns. The Quarterly is an 
excellent specimen of statistical compilation; and it is worthy of 
note that the explanatory text and statistical tables are printed in 
the Bulgarian and French languages in parallel columns — a practice 
to be commended in the official publications of more than local 
interest of all countries whose language is not widely known. In 
July last the average price of a horse in Sofia was 90 francs; a beef 
animal, 95 francs; and a kilogram (2.20 pounds) of beef, 60 cen- 
times, or a little over 11 cents. 



ASIA. 

A Glimpse of Old Japan. — The Transactions of The Asiatic 
Society of Japan (Vol. XXX, Part 2) contains a translation by 
Dr. G. W. Knox, of New York, of a manuscript written in or about 
1 7 16 A. D. by Arai Hakuseki, a scholar and statesman of Japan. 
It was intended only for his family, and was not published until a 
few years ago. It gives a brief account of his family, youth, edu- 
cation, early struggles, and of his later labours and successes at the 
court of the sixth and seventh Shoguns (1709-1715). The work is 
valuable as giving considerable insight into Japanese life and gov- 
ernment at that time, when the Empire had been scarcely influ- 
enced by foreign nations, excepting China and Corea. When Arai 
became prominent in the Government, official waste and corrup- 
tion were widespread, the coinage had been repeatedly debased, 
taxes were excessive, and the climax was reached in a law enacted 
in the name of Buddha for the protection of animals. Under this 
law many persons were imprisoned, banished, or put to death for 
killing animals accidentally or otherwise; doctors were provided 
for dogs at the public expense. As the chief adviser of two Sho- 
guns, Arai wielded large influence, and brought about numerous 
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reforms in the administration of the Government. Dr. Knox's 
translation is a desirable addition to our sources of information 
concerning Old Japan. 

Survey of the Baikal Lake. — The Izvestiya of the Imperial 
Russian Geographical Society (No. 2, 1902) publishes a long ac- 
count by Mr. F. K. Drijenko of the survey of Lake Baikal, which 
was begun in 1897 at the expense of the Trans-Siberian R.R., the 
Ministry of Marine supplying the scientific staff. The coasts and 
islands were mapped on a scale of one verst to an inch, the map- 
ping being based upon a series of stations along the shores whose 
longitudes had been fixed by telegraph. Soundings were made 
wherever they would be useful to navigation, the magnetic ele- 
ments were determined, and all other material needed for a full 
description of the lake was collected. A navigation chart for the 
southern part of the lake has been published, the charts for the 
central and northern portions will be issued later, and a general 
map of the lake on a scale of 18 versts to one inch will also be 
produced. A number of lighthouses have been constructed at 
points where they will be particularly helpful to the lake shipping. 

OCEANIA. 

The Date Line in the Pacific. — The Samoan archipelago 
employed the Australian or Asian calendar date until July 4th 
last, when it adopted the Western date. This change will be con- 
venient for the business interests of the archipelago, now almost 
wholly confined to Germany and the United States, which have 
the Western date. It is desirable that local usage shall conform as 
nearly as circumstances will permit with the astronomical rule, 
which makes the date line follow the meridian of 180° throughout. 
The change in Samoa makes the coincidence of the date line with 
the 180th meridian complete south of the Aleutian Islands to the 
southern limit of human occupation, except for a slight detour to 
the east near New Zealand to include Chatham Island in the 
Australian or Eastern date. The calendar date of the islands of 
the Pacific is shown in the following list from the United States 
pilot chart of the north Atlantic ocean for September, 1899: 

American date : Alaska, St. Lawrence Island, all the Aleutian Islands (Attu, the 
most westerly, is in longitude 173 E.), Morell Island, Phoenix Islands, Samoan 
Islands. 

Asiatic date (one day later than the American date): Siberia, Kamchatka, Copper 
Island, Komandorski Island, Marshall Islands, Gilbert Islands, Ellice Islands, Fiji 
Islands, New Zealand, Chatham Island. 
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The Western Islands of the Society Group. — The Bulletin 
of the Geographical Society of Neuchatel (1902-1903, Tome XIV) 
devotes 254 pages to an exhaustive account of the western group 
of the Society Islands, written by Paul Huguenin, formerly in 
charge of the schools at Raiatea, the largest of the seven islands. 
The author describes the geography of the islands, gives a chapter 
each to the flora, fauna, and climate, and then treats of the Tahitian 
branch of the Polynesian race in their various characteristics, their 
family and social life, their language and history. The monograph 
is illustrated by many excellent photographs, and a number of 
coloured plates, together with maps of Raiatea and Tahaa (scale 
1:180,000), Bora-Bora (1:120,000), and Huahine (1:140,000). The 
monograph is a valuable contribution to the literature of this 
island group. The importance of the Society Islands in their 
business relations with the United States has considerably increased 
since the establishment in 1900 of a direct steamship service 
between San Francisco and Papiti, shortening the voyage to 
twelve days. 

ECONOMIC GEOGRAPHY. 

Economic Maps of Germany. — The VierteljahrsheftezurStatistik 
des Deutschen JReichs (1902, drittes Heft, pp. 132-135) contains a 
number of very interesting diagrams in colours and black-and-white 
maps, showing various economic aspects of Germany. Diagram A 
shows that the area devoted to agriculture and gardening comprises 
nearly half the area of the Empire, and has scarcely changed since 
1878; the hay lands have only slightly increased, and include one 
ninth of the total, while the grazing lands have largely fallen off, 
the area given to pasturage in 1900 being only about one half that 
of the hay lands; this is due to the larger areas needed for tilled 
lands. Nearly 28 per cent, of the total area is devoted to forest 
industries. The area occupied by roads in 1900 was about 2,500,- 
000 hectares, which was considerably more than the entire surface 
covered by buildings and waste lands. Diagrams B and C show the 
acreage of the most important crops. Though the sugar beet is 
the largest industrial staple of the Empire, its area in 1900 was only 
about one twenty-fourth the acreage in rye, the largest cereal crop. 
Maps 1, 2, 3 and 4 show the percentage of the area in each admin- 
istrative district fitted for tillage or grazing, actually used for those 
purposes, yielding forest products, or non-productive as waste 
lands, roads, and building sites. 
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Quicksilver in Texas. — The Bulletin of the University of 
Texas, No. 15, is devoted to the Terlingua quicksilver deposits in 
Brewster Co., Texas. The paying mines thus far discovered are 
in a rectangular strip, 15 miles long and 4 miles wide, in about 104 
W. Lon. and 29° 30' N. Lat. Mr. B. F. Hill, assistant geologist, 
describes the geology and topography of the district, mercury and 
associated minerals, methods of mining, and the production of 
quicksilver in all countries. One company is now producing quick- 
silver, and two others are mining ore, but not treating it. The 
total product in 1901 was 2,932 flasks, worth on an average $45 a 
flask. Quicksilver deposits have been found in considerable quan- 
tity in a few places, and further development will depend largely on 
the success attained by the mines now in operation. 

Cattle Exports from Madagascar. — In the first six months 
of this year 15,900 beef cattle were exported from Madagascar to 
Reunion, Mauritius, and South Africa, where the cattle industry has 
declined, owing to the prevalence of serious diseases, in the past few 
years. The rapid growth of the business is shown by the fact that 
the exports were about five times as large as in the corresponding 
period of 1901. More than half of the shipments were from the 
port of Vohemar, on the northeast coast. It is estimated that, 
without impairing the home supply or the normal increase, 70,000 
head may be exported in a year. Considering the present need of 
South Africa and these islands, they are fortunate to have so con- 
venient a source of supply. {Bull. Jtcotiomique, Tananarivo, 1902, 
No. 2.) 

Commercial Geography in London. — In his presidential address 
to the Geographic Section at the Belfast meeting of the British Asso- 
ciation, Col. Sir T. H. Holdich said that a department of economic 
geography was organizing at the School of Economics and Political 
Science, and that geography would become a compulsory subject in 
examinations. 

GENERAL. 
BlBLIOGRAPHIE GlSOGRAPHIQUE ANNUELLE OF THE ANNALES DE 

Geographie. — The eleventh annual publication of this very useful 
work covers the principal geographical books and articles appearing 
in 1901. The volume of 320 pages contains 908 titles, under most 
of which are printed notes of sufficient length to give an idea of 
the nature and quality of the work. One hundred and one titles 
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relate to American geography. Several pages are devoted to brief 
summaries of the publications of the United States Geological 
Survey, the Coast and Geodetic Survey, the Agricultural Depart- 
ment, and other departments and bureaux of the Government whose 
publications relate to geography. The annual reports of the State 
Geological Surveys are also noticed. This publication is one of 
the most welcome and valuable guides to the more important con- 
tributions to geographic literature. 

Utilizing Moraines. — Dr. Rudolf Struck has an interesting 
paper in the Mitteilungen of the Geographical Society of Liibeck 
(Zweite Reihe, Heft 16) on the destruction of moraines in the 
region around Liibeck. He shows that in many places the moraines 
have been torn to pieces to provide material for house and road 
building and other purposes. 

Navigation of the Zambesi. — The English vice-consul at Tete 
writes that the Zambesi is navigable for steamers of small tonnage 
from the sea to Massanangue, near the rapids of Keprabassa, more 
than 400 miles, during eight months of the year. The shallowness 
of the river, due to the great width (about four miles at Sena), 
renders navigation difficult in the other months. Above the rapids 
the river is practicable for steamers to Zumbo. Commercial 
societies have studied the region between the rapids and Zumbo, 
and opened a service of two boats there; and the African Lake 
Corporation will next year place a steamer on this stretch of water. 
Funds have been subscribed to build a narrow-gauge railroad 
around the rapids. When this railroad is built the Zambesi, for 
600 miles, will be in steam connection with the Cape .Trans-Conti- 
nental Railroad, and will carry to it the commerce of a large region 
hitherto inaccessible. 



